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Painter of Murals and Stained Glass 
BY CHARLES DE KAY 



AS you enter the First Presbyterian 
Church of Plainfield, N. J., you are 
greeted from the right and the left by 
tall lancet windows of stained glass, two 
on each side, which glow with the richest 
hues. They are by Taber Sears and mark 
the entrance of a mural painter as well 
as successful watercolorist and painter in 
oils to the field of colored glass. 

On the left is the Presentation in the 
Temple occupying the upper part of the 
windows, while on a much smaller scale, 
in decorative rounds below, are the Flight 
into Egypt and Christ Among the Elders. 
The gallery of the church cuts across the 
windows, separating the large upper fig- 



ures from the small lower, with the tab- 
lets of dedication. 

To the right the subjects are the Angel 
at the Tomb and the Two Maries; below 
are Christ appearing to the holy women 
and Christ at Emmaus. Observe the 
well-studied borders of these slender win- 
dows and the certainty in composition 
which marks the placing of the figures in 
the narrow limits formed by those bor- 
ders. The ability to design like this is 
not acquired at once. It is the result of 
many years given to a very varied ap- 
prenticeship. 

Mr. Sears studied at first with Howard 
Walker, devoting himself to the architec- 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW 



TABER SEARS 



FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF PLAINFIELD. NEW JERSEY 



tural side of painting ; for, at £he outset, 
he felt attracted by mural work. During 
a three-year stay in Paris he enjoyed the 
advice of Luc Olivier Merson and Jean 
Paul Laurens. In summer he visited 
Italy to examine the wall-paintings of 



Venice and Verona, the murals preserved 
in the Brera Library at Milan, the mar- 
velous late-Roman or Byzantine mosaics 
at Ravenna and the remains of similar 
work in Sicily. Saying little and think- 
ing much, content to listen to his gar- 
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rulous comrades and always keeping his 
own opinion and himself in the back- 
ground, he represents those artists who 
quietly carry their own stint forward, 



treme anxiety for technical, photographic 
realism and the extreme aspiration to- 
ward formless sensational color-patterns, 
the natural bent of Mr. Sears inclines to- 




MURAL PAINTING 



TABER SEARS 



taking the work of the day as it comes 
and allowing the fads in art as they rise 
to amuse but not impose upon them. 

In contrast with two extremes which 
follow one the other in France, the ex- 



ward the earlier, simpler aspects of mural 
decoration. Not that he has failed at 
times to give his attention to easel pic- 
tures and to townscapes, marines, land- 
scapes. A year or so ago he made a 
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showing of watercolors from North 
Africa and Italy at the Knoedler Gallery, 
New York, which surprised his friends 
by their fine color-schemes and charm. 
The French portrait painter Flameng was 
the first to buy one of these aquarelles. 
At the Saint Louis Exposition he won a 
medal for a Venetian view in oils, a sun- 
set turning blood red the great colored 
sail of a barca. 

As a student of design it is perhaps 
natural that composition should appeal 
to him and that if, during a halcyon sum- 
mer while knocking about the shores 
of the Mediterranean, he found certain 
views irresistible, those views should be 
such as have a natural structure and 
architecture in them of their own. So 
that when he was asked to decorate a 
lunette in the building of the Historical 
Society at Buffalo, N. Y., his instinct was 
to subordinate the landscape to the hu- 
man element, although the landscape was 
to contain no less a wonder than the falls 
of Niagara. 

The lunette, as the illustration shows, 
offers the spirit of the waterfall with 
lyre and roll of music, crowned with a 
laurel wreath, and attended by nude boys. 
It is a synthesis of the landscape and 
the falls ; the cataracts and woodlands are 
translated into human shapes. And later, 
when he was asked to paint one of the 
largest ceilings in the City Hall of 
Greater New York, he symbolized the 
seaport New Amsterdam as a magnificent 
draped goddess receiving the gifts of the 
universe. 

This disposition is a happy one for 



tasks like the decoration of churches. 
His architectural training preserves him 
from a besetting sin of painters less care- 
fully trained — that of forcing the note of 
color or composition beyond the point 
where a decoration falls into the scheme 
of the interior and completes that scheme 
by aiding discreetly instead of jarring it. 
In the Catholic Church of the Epiphany 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., his figures of saints 
harmonize with the architecture in their 
attitude of tranquil uplift or adoration, 
in the big lines made by the folds of their 
robes and even in the decorative designs 
on their clothes. Saint Peter with his 
keys, Saint John with his serpent- 
crowned goblet, Saint Philip with his 
headless cross take their places on the 
walls with all the reserve that charac- 
terizes the primitives. They do not 
beckon for attention. The artist is not 
trying to "do stunts?' He is not think- 
ing of himself but of the worshippers 
who are reverent and never ask for 
some sensation, some novelty to stimu- 
late a jaded taste for art. 

It need not be supposed that Mr. 
Sears confines himself to church decora- 
tion. Banks and private houses have 
his murals and easel-work; music rooms 
have his groups of performers on dif- 
ferent instruments. He would be a good 
choice for anyone who has a chapel to 
decorate with wall paintings and stained 
glass. One might be sure that he would 
study architectural detail and incidence 
of light in thorough fashion and produce 
an harmonious and beautiful interior 
within the proper limits of the decorator. 



A RENAISSANCE OF ART IN CANADA 

BY NEWTON MacTAVISH 



IT is a noteworthy coincidence that the 
renaissance in Canadian art began 
simultaneously with the awakening of the 
national sjDirit of the country. That was 
about fifteen years ago. Until then to 
the galaxy of nations the Dominion had 



contributed no luster of her own, nor to 
the great sum of universal art had she 
added anything considerable. Her beacon 
light of nationhood had not yet appeared, 
but she basked nevertheless in the re- 
flected glory of Great Britain. As in 



